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BE READY FOR THE BOOKMAN 


How many teachers know how to judge a text-book? What per- 
centage of them have clearly formulated in their minds that elusive blend- 
ing of purpose, information, method, instructional auxiliaries, and mechan- 
ical details which is essential in an ideal text-book > Hall-Quest’s The 
Tert-book will not, perhaps, do away with that itinerant educational 
prophet-pleader, the “ bookman,”’ but it will at least fortify the unwary 


against his wiles. ($1.40.) 


CONCRETE PERPLEXITIES SOLVED 


Davis’ The Work of the Teacher is designed to help the teacher to 
cope successfully with the varied and multitudinous concrete problems 
which confront her in the discharge of her ordinary duties. In this day 
of highly specialized contributions in the field of education, it is refreshing 
to find a general and intimately helpful handbook of a more com- 
posite character. ‘Teachers will constantly recognize as their own the in- 
structional and administrative problems in the ‘* Exercises.” ($1.30.) 


HOW DO YOU SPEND YOUR LEISURE 
HOURS ? 


Teachers who may have felt that the public in general and their own 
superintendents in particular were regarding them too much as mere ani- 
mated machines for work will take a keen interest in a new book by 
Curtis, Recreation for Teachers. Mr. ‘Curtis recognizes the need for 
more intense endeavor and more successful accomplishment in these times 
of stress; but he realizes that teachers, like their pupils, are subject to the 
physical and mental limitations of fatigue, and sees that the best use of 
their leisure time is the surest road to a greater usefulness. Illustrated. 
($1.60.) 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


It was under the stimulus of war conditions that Mr. Gerwig, a year 
ago, produced ‘Schools with a Perfect Score. His book, as an expression 
of high democratic ideals, as an appreciation of the vital factor that the 
schools must be in the betterment of our national life, is in perfect accord 
with the most advanced ideas of today. ($1.10.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF HAWAII 
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new vision of education, its tru 
and its vast potentialities. The 
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| democracy. IS 


age of education and cooperation 


making mighty ad 
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f Hawaii’s outstanding edueational 
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LOU 
Territory of the United States. A naval 
base, coast defense and subsidiary land 


forces were established, at great national 
expense. The 
(16,000), as contrasted with the preponder- 
ant dark-skinned South 


population (230,000, mostly Asiatic), pre- 


small ‘‘white’’ population 


and European 
sents a complex local educational situation 
which differs markedly in degree—though 
kind- that of the 
states. Hawaii has over 100,000 Japanese, 
22.000 Chinese, 20,000 Filipinos and 5,000 


not in from mainland 


Koreans. The majority of the population 
is Asiatic, and the Asiaties are reproducing 
far more rapidly than any other race. 
Hawaii’s outstanding educational prob- 
lem is the development of an adequate 
and complete system of American public 
from kindergarten to 


schools, extending 


college, ‘‘without let or hindranece,’’ and 
serving all the children of all the people. 
She has made a noble beginning, she has 
but 


made. 


there are still 
great The 
must be vitally adapted to a subtropical, 
and to a 


much to he proud of. 
advances to be schools 
agricultural, insular background, 
population dominantly Asiatic. 
Right characteristics mark most of Ha- 
wail’s population to-day; it is largely male, 
Asiatic, illiterate, alien, non-English-speak- 
ing, non-Christian, landless and homeless. 
Kach one of these features presents signifi- 
eant educational problems. Superimposed 
upon this body of hand-workers is a small 
‘‘white’’ capitalist, mereantile and _ pro- 
fessional class, mostly imported, and fur- 
nishing the leadership in all island affairs 


of consequence. 


PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS 
Hawaii, like the backward states of the 
Southern Black Belt, 
public kindergartens 
tens, under various private auspices, have 


has no system of 


“ree’’ kinde ‘yar- 
se kindet 


been maintained in several centers since 
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1892, chiefly by groups of wealthy, bene, 
lent white ladies. The ‘‘Free Kinderg 
and Children’s Aid 
Hawaii’’ has done excellent pioneer w 


ten Association 

and merits full recognition for its labo 
The facet that there 

sands of children without any opportur 


remains are tl] 
whatsoever to attend kindergarten. M 
generally 
the mainland that kindereg 
tens should be administered, not only as 


being recogni 


over, it is 
throughout 


gracious form of charity, but also as 
integral part of the American demoer 
The 


kindergarten as a basic agency in edu 


school system. large values of 


tion are beyond dispute; therefore t 
should be part of the school life of ey 
child. 

Hawaii can take example from the ( 
fornia mandatory-on-petition law, where 
the parents or guardians of twenty-fiv: 
more children of kindergarten age, li) 
within a mile of an elementary school, 
compel the establishment of a kindergart: 
In Hawaii, where such a large percent 
of the juvenile population is of kin 
garten age, and non-English-speaking, 
value of the kindergarten in America 
tion is inestimable. In the kindergar 
American-born children. of 
and 


these 


parents utterly alien homes. w 


receive almost unsurpassable training 
the 
American home. 

The U. 
National Kindergarten Association are 


language, customs and ideals 


S. Bureau of Edueation and 


dertaking a national campaign for uni 
sal public kindergartens. This may be 
sidered as a part of the great reconstru 
tion program in education. Hawaii shou! 
actively participate in this movement 

3 See V. MacCaughey, ‘‘ The Rural Schools 
waii,’” Si Educational News, 12, 21 


April, 1916. 
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ILLITERACY 


Du o a prolonged period of artifi- 
y stimulated immigration, during whieh 
grades of agricultural labor (mostly 
Asiatic were imported all expe nseSs paid), 
Hawaii 


The 


vork on the sugar plantations 


has a large illiterate population. 


st census (1910) reported 40,000  illit- 
ates. This is over 25 per cent. of the 


ilation of ten vears of age and over. 
Over one half of Hawaii’s population ean 
t speak English. These illiterates—Fil- 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Spanish, 


‘russians, Porto Rieans, half castes, Portu- 





se, ete.—can neither read nor write 


eir own language nor the English lan- 
ve, When the draft 


was discovered that 


was recently 


ed, it hundreds of 
draftees were unable to understand the 
plest English commands or sentences. 
Hawaii must squarely face this problem 
lliteracy. She will need to organize a 
ries of free public continuation schools, 
cht schools, extension classes and other 
to be con- 
The 
rk begun under the Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. 


nl coordinated with the publie school sys- 


odern edueational agencies, 


tinued until illiteracy is eradicated 
should be continued, extended 


by the Department of Public Instrue- 
A relatively small annual appropria- 
judiciously expended over a period of 
irs would eliminate from Hawaii one of 
more dangerous and un-American ail- 
ts—illiteracy. 
federal Commissioner of Edueation. 
is last annual report (1917) states that 


Illiteracy is a burden to society and a menace 
The United States Army 


es to accept volunteers who can not read or 


+ 


tate and nation. 
vrite, but in some of the states from 10 to 25 per 
the men selected by the draft were illiter 

It is especially important that they (immi 


grants) be given opportunity for learning the lan- 
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guage of the country and that they be induced t 


take advantage of this opportunity. 


Closely associated with the pr iblems of 
illiteracy are those of the education of the 
mentally and = physically defectiv: Re 
cently a territorial commission was a] 
pointed by the governor, to report on con 
ditions and to present recommendations, 


Hawaii has made no careful study of her 


defective groups, although her system of 


cheap labor Importation in excessive num 


ke such 


} 


bers, has tended to ma Froups a 


normally lara 


BUDDHIST LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


is largely Japanese. 


population of Hawai 

They 
per cent. of the total school enrollment. In 
1900 


ie publ C school 


constitute 40 


pupils, 
The pubhe 
during 1916-17 


total in 


there were 1.300 Japanese 


now there are nearly 16.000. 
school increase (Japan ese 
amounted to 52 per cent. of the 
erease for that year. 

Most of the Japanese children not only 
which is compul 


attend publie schoo] 


sory, 6-14 years), but also attend Japanese 


The 


daily, for 


‘“anguage school.”’ sessions of the 


language schools are several 


hours before and after the public school 


session. This makes an abnormally long 
school day for the Japanese children, with 
entirely too much seat-work. Moreover, as 
these schools are largely under the control 
of reactionary Buddhist priests, the Amer 
leanization efforts of the public schools are 
more or less completely neutralized.* 

The variety of Buddhism dominant in 
Hawaii is medieval, ultra-superstitious and 
intensely Japanese. Mikado-worship and 


veneration of antique superstitions are 


prominent features of the system. Its in- 


imical effects on the efforts of the public 


f Hawaii for 1916 





4 See Report of the Governor 
U. 8. Dept. Interior, pp. 70, 71. 
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schools toward genuine Americanization 
are obvious, even upon cursory eXamina- 
tion. Moreover, the double sehool system 
exaggerates the purely literary and aca- 
demie phases of education, and gives little 
the important 
motor education, 

The desire of the Japanese in Hawaii to 
have the lan- 
guage, history and ideals of Japan is in 
itself these 
children 
voters and 
American, these citizens, voters and homes 
Orientalized. 


attention to profoundly 


their children educated in 


Nevertheless, 
citizens, 


praisewortliy. 
are to make Hawaii's 
homes. If Hawaii is to be 


must be American, and not 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The chief religions in Hawaii are: Bud- 
Confueianism, Roman 
Protestant- 


dhism, Shintoism, 
Catholicism and Mormonism. 
ism has been depleted, due to the disap- 
pearance of the native Hawaiian, to the 
effective propaganda of the non-Christian 
faiths, and to the small 
‘‘whites.’’ Hawaii’s economic 
allegedly unable to support a white popu- 
lation on the soil. Hordes of cheap labor 
(mostly Asiatic) have been imported, re- 
sulting in an extraordinarily diverse reli- 


system is 


gious situation. 

The ideals and political life of the United 
States depend ultimately and absolutely 
upon the Christian American home. True 
Americanization can not bloom in a Bud- 
dhist Oriental household. Hawaii can not 
be American until she truly Christianizes 
her population, and makes dominant the 
Christian home. 

Hawaii needs a Territory-wide program 
of religious edueation, that will embrace 
every community, no matter how isolated, 
and that will teach to all the fundamentals 
of Christian citizenship, irrespective of 


ereed, The Christianizing of Hawaii stands 
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at the very foundation of any educations 
program for these islands. 

ART AND MUSIC 

Singing is taught in the public schools 

There is no high school instruction in sing 


ing. There is no instruction in instru 
mental musie in the public schools. On t! 
whole, musical education in the public 
schools is in a rudimentary state. Exce! 


lent training in singing is given at t) 
Territorial Normal School. Singing ani 
instrumental music is taught in the private 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Art advanced 
than musie. 
such, in the public schools; no art super 


instruction js even less 


There is no art instruction, as 


vision no art museums or collections; no 
secondary school training in art, in an) 
form, is provided. The meager represents 
tion of the aesthetie side of life, in Hawaii's 
school curriculum, is a reflection of the 
feudal and aristocratic organization of loca! 
In such private schools as Puna- 
‘white elite,” 


society. 
hou, which minister to the 
vocal music, piano and violin, musical ap 
preciation and technique art, design, draw 
ing and painting, are emphasized and well- 
provided-for. In the public schools, di 
signed for the children of the brown- and 
vellow-skinned protelariat, the “‘higher 
life’’ of art, music and the drama, has been 
given scant opportunity for expression. \ 
comprehensive program of socialized art 
and musie, for the publie schools and for 
the communities, obviously should he in- 
eluded in a complete educational progra 


‘ 


for Hawaii. 


PART-TIME SCHOOLS 
There are no part-time schools in Hawai 
Before the war the Y. M. C. A. organized 
private part-time schools. Printers’ «| 
prentices and store-boys formed the s' 
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dent body. The boys were paid full time 
by their employers, but spent half-time at 
school. English, arithmetic and simple 
‘commercial subjects comprised the main 
This school, after a very auspi- 
aban- 


; “OULrses. 


r cious beginning, was temporarily 
doned because of war conditions. 

The working efficiency of Hawaii is much 
lower than it should be. due to the entire 
and continuation 


ibsence of part-time 


schools. At every sugar mill and pine- 
apple cannery, as well as in Honolulu, 
eould be 


school under the direet supervision of the 


established a public part-time 


territorial Department of Public Instrue- 





is tion, but financed largely by the employers. 
rT To this sehool would be sent by the em- 
nO ployers, under territorial cooperation, on 
1) full pay, young persons whom, in their 
a judgment, would benefit by such instrue- 
I's tion. Industrial, commercial. agricultural! 
- and home-making subjects would _ pre- 
dominate. These vocational part-time day 
schools would pay for themselves many 
times over, in the increased earning power 
- of the working population. ‘‘Big  busi- 
. ness’’ in Hawaii has devoted itself to in- 
; ‘reasing mechanical and capitalistic effi- 
a4 ciency, rather than to the far greater and 
more democratic task of increasing the 
ictual productivity of permanent labor. 
\ 
- POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Public high schools have made their ap- 
pearance slowly in Hawaii and under great 
and administrative handicaps. 
The white population—professional and 


capitalistic—has provided private academ- 


finaneial 


ies for its children. These finishing schools 
ave been largely cultural, academic and 
esthetic, with little or no voeational em- 
phasis. They prepare a certain proportion 
such mainland in- 


of their students for 
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stitutions as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Welles 
lev, Vassar and Smith 

The publie high sehools have been left 
largely to the natives, the ‘*hoi poloi,”” and 
¢lass—Chinese, 


immigrant laboring 


Portuguese, 


the 


Japanese, Filipino, Korean, 


Spanish, ete.—in faet, all classes except the 
whites. As a result of this social-economic 
situation, the publie high schools of Hawaii 
have been permitted to remain in a state 
marked by backwardness, academie and 
literary emphasis, and a non-social, non 
communal, non-industrial atmosphere. 
Until 
one publie high school in the entire terri 
and for that | 


sehoo! 
been financially starved, chronically over 


relatively recently there was onl, 


tory, decades has 


crowded, and inadequately administered. 
The modern American high school, in the 
sense in which this term is known and used 
in large cities on the mainland. is embry 
onie in Ilawail. 

There are now small high schools on each 
of the larger islands (four in all). These 
schools need larger appropriations, better 
housing, better paid principals and teach 
ers, more equipment for community sers 
ice, and especially for industrial training. 
The publie high sehools should integrate 
closely with the 
commercial enterprises of Hawaii. 


and 
The 


should prepare young men for the local 


great agricultural 


agricultural industries, and young women 
The American 
Hawaii. 


as trained home-makers. 
Ilome-ma 


in the 


home is rare in rural 
king should be made a basic course 
high schools. At 


high schools graduate with practically no 


present the girls in the 


instruction whatsoever in home-making. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


* 
+ 


In her higher institutions, the College of 
Hawaii and the Territorial Normal Sehoo! 

5 See V. MacCaughey, ‘‘ Vocational Work in Ha 
waiian Schools,’ Workman, 44, 684 
690, 1915. 


Southern 
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Hawaii provided opportunities for profes- 


sional training in teaechine, agrieulture, 


sugar technology, civil engineering, home 


economics and art. Professional work in 
music and art is offered by Oahu College. 
The Christian Workers’ Institute, under 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 


gives elementary theological training for 


native mission workers. ‘Technical mili- 


tary instruction has been made available 
through several R. O. T. C. schools, and 
until recently, through the Students’ Army 


Training Corps of the College of Hawaii 
Such professions as medicine, law, theol- 
architecture, 


veterinary surgery, research workers, social 


ogy, dentistry, pharmacy, 
service, electrical and mechanical engineer 
ing, are occupied by trained workers from 
the mainland United States. Most of the 
prominent business men are either main- 
landers or have been educated on the main- 
land. 

The Oriental middle elass is rapidly in- 
The 
problem of suitable professional leadership 


ereasing in numbers and importance. 


for this class is one of no small magnitude. 
There are already many Oriental teachers, 
preachers, doctors, dentists, architeets, con- 
tractors, lawyers, pharmacists and survey- 
ors. This group will enlarge rapidly as the 
young men and women, of Oriental parent- 
age, enter the various lines of professional 
the 
Hawaii it is highly important that these 


activity. For permanent welfare of 
young leaders should be genuinely Chris- 
tianized and Americanized.® 
COLLEGE OF HAWAI AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
The Normal 
lished 1895, trains teachers for the rural 


Territorial Seohol, estab- 
There are about 
The College of 


and elementary schools. 
50 graduates per year. 


6 See V. MacCaughey, ‘‘ Americanization and 


t 
p Society, 8, 24 


ie 
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Schools of Hawaii,’’ 
26, July 6, 1918. 
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Hawaii. 


women in 


established 1907, trains men and 


‘agriculture and the mechan 
arts,’’ with special reference to sugar chem 
istry, civil engineering, agriculture, genera 
science, home economics and art. It gradu 
ates five or six students per vear. 

The two institutions have developed en 
tirely 


. 


independently of one another, and 
have never cultivated the large and signifi 
ground that lies betwee) 


eant ceommon 


them. The eollege does not admit norma! 
school graduates without examination; this 
has prevented local normal-school students 
from going on to the eollege, although th: h 
are admitted at mainland colleges and uni 
versities. The college has no relationship 
with the teaching staff of the publie schools 
In this field there are many lines of exter 

sion service that could be advantageous!\ 
The 
ship with the Territorial Department of 


maintained by the college. relatio: 
Publie Instruction is also purely nominal, 
although here again the college could be 
large and peculiar service to the eduea 
tional interests of the territory. 

By the 
extension 


establishment of education and 
departments in the college, 
operating closely with the territorial d 
partment and the normal school, a distinet 
advance would be made toward closing th: 
breach which now exists between the co! 
lege and the other educational agencies of 
Hawaii. 
EXTENSION WORK 

Extension education, by which is compr 
hended all forms of education earried d 
rectly to the people, is conducted mainly by 
the Library of Hawaii and the Hawaii 
The Li 
brary of Hawaii, under territorial appr 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 


priations, is developing an excellent sys 
tem of traveling libraries, inter-island 
brary service, and other modern forms 
activities 


library extension work. These 
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nm verv effect Ve pes of extens 
The college, through correspond 
rses and through itinerate instructio 
. } 1 ys ] ‘ } 
| reach hundreds of young people and 
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1 by the existence of a territoria 
The department could formulate a 
r use of the school plant’’ program 


oward enlarging 


nal opportunities of the rural 


m 
inities. Hawaii, with its small popula 
f 250,000, could easily develop an ex 


sion policy, were so 


minded, that 


ild reach every man, woman and ehild 


tside the present schools. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The majority of Hawaii’s teachers ar: 


yusly isolated from the mainland 


great 


‘ational currents and advances. 


teachers’ associat 
Maui, 
yanized membership, no dues, no money 
Ea >] 


meeting 1s 


is! ind 


LOS 


Hawaii, Kauai—are weak, with 1 


no real business meetings. asso 


yn meets once annually; the 


Ss V. MaeCaughey, ‘‘ The Extension 


ge of Hawaii,’’ Cire. No. 3, Coll 


May, 


1914 
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Ohio, Oregon, Pen 
‘arolina, South Dakota, Ten: 
Vermont, Washing 


lina, North Dakota, 


i nsvivania 
Rhode Island, S 


outh ¢ 
Texas, Utah, 
ton, West V 


Answering, 


Virginia, 
Total 34 


Indiana, 


irginia 
District of ¢ 
lumbia, 

2. How much professional work must the gradu 


ha 1 4 


The answers 


ite have 
are given in semester hours, one s¢ 
lent to 77 ré tat y) 


mester hour being equiva 


week usually for eighteen weeks 


0 hours Ohio. 


A) “ses I}ls., Ky M isSs., N. ( 
0 ‘6 Ark., La.. Me., 8. C., Va., 
amount not stated, Ida., N. H 


3. Of the abov 


Requ read ! l 
4 professio 


+ 


must be practise teaching? 


rractise teaching as a re 


Only five states report | 


quirement They are as follows: California, 4 
hours; Colorado, some but amount not stated; Mis 
sour, hours; Ohio, 3 hours observation and 


practise; West Virginia, 4 hours observation and 


practise 

1. Do you have any requirement as to the size 
of classes for practise teaching? 

Several answers in the negative, none in the 
affirmative. 

About half of the State Departments specify the 


The 


list shows the frequency with which titles to courses 


professional courses they require. following 


are mentioned. 


Psychology 14 times 
History of Education a «2 
School Management m= «1 
Methods, General or Special 12 “— 
Science or Pring ples of Edueation li _ 
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per cent. of the entire number have the same 
language requirements. 

If, now, we combine these results, we find 
that there are 213 institutions distributed in 
Groups I. to IV. Of these, 69, 2. e., 11 from 
Group I., 20 from Group II., and 38 from 
Group III., require 1 or 2 years of Greek or 
Latin or both in college, 10 from Group IV. 
require 2 years of some one language, 84 may 
not be grouped at all, since no two have the 
same language requirements, and the remain- 


ing 50 are in subgroups of 2” 


, 


s, 3's and 4’s. 

There are, however, still other institutions 
which we must consider in this connection. 
The discussion of Groups IL. to IV. involved 
only 213 colleges and universities, while Table 
III. provides for 310, 7. ¢e., 97 more. These 97 
indicated clearly that they do not require 
either Greek or Latin for the A.B. degree, al- 
though they gave no further statement as to 
what their language requirements are. Clearly, 
then, 97 constitutes the mode of the entire 
number. There is no other uniformity, as is 
very evident from the discussion just given, 
that approaches this total except the 69 just 
mentioned, and these have not a little varia 
tion within their own limits. The 97, how 
ever, were consistent throughout in denying 
any Greek or Latin requirement as part of 
the college work, although either or both, we 
may well suppose, might be presented for ad 
mission or elected in college. Several, indeed, 
indicated that either or both of these lan- 
guages constituted a part of the preparatory 
work. 

To this list of 97, also, there should be added 
those institutions included in Group IV. 
which did indicate their language require- 
ments and explicitly denied that either Greek 
or Latin was necessary for the A.B. degree, 
and several other institutions, among those in 
Groups II. and IIL, where mathematics or a 


modern language might be substituted for 


Greek or Latin or both. These number alto 
gether 59. Still further there should be in 
cluded here the 16 institutions which have the 


group arrangement," for although either or 


both of these languages might be required in 


certain groups, the A.B. degree may b 
tained, as the returned postals clearly 
cated, in other groups without either Greek 
Latin. 

If; now, we add together these three lists, 
97, 59 and 16, we have 172 institutions « 
the 310, or 55 per cent., that do not requir 
solutely either Greek or Latin for the A.B 
gree, although either or both may be present 
as part of the work. This number, set 
against the 39 which require both of these 
cient languages for that degree, makes a 
striking contrast. 

In the following lists, AA, BB and CC, t 


172 institutions are presented according 


their respective locations in the country 


AA. INSTITUTIONS WHICH REQUIRE NEITHER <¢ 
NOR LATIN FOR THE A.B. DEGREE, AND WHI 
DID NOT INDICATE THEIR OTHER LAN 
GUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
North Atlantic 


University of Maine 
Wellesley! 

Radeliffe 

Clark 

Wheaton 

Columbia University 
Syracuse University 

Cornell University 

Geneva 

Allentown College for Women 
Moravian Seminary and College 


South Atlantic 
Brenau 
Mercer University 
Goucher 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of North Carolina 
Erskine 
Bridgewater 
Washington and Lee University 
University of West Virginia 


North Central 
Wheaton 
James Millikin University 
Eureka 
Greenville 
University of Illinois 
Augustana 
University of Indiana 
Franklin 
Goshen 
Upper Iowa University 
Penn 


12 In these several lists each institution is a 


lege unless stated otherwise. 
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North Atlant 
Upsala 
South Atlant 
George Washington U) rsity 
Trinity 
Wake Forest 
Elon 
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Hope 
Olivet 
Macaleste 
William Jewell 
Westminste! 
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Mary ville 
Austin 
tavilor University 
Bay lor Female Colle ge 
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